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ABSTRACT 

In this booklet the Chancellor of the State 
University of New York (SUNY) provides answers to 10 difficult 
questions concerning issues of costs, accountability, and evaluation 
in the SUNY system. Questions concern the following issues: (1) the 
losses incurred in recent years by the State-operated campuses and 
the community colleges; (2) the issue of SUNY being oversized and the 
recent cutbacks being necessary just to bring the school down to 
manageable levels that taxpayers can afford; (3) the possibility of 
campus closings; (4) the possible specialization of campuses for 
cost-cutting purposes; (5) the issue of increasing faculty workload 
or reducing research as a means of saving money; (6) tuition 
adjustments to increase revenue; (7) the idea of developing one or 
more of the campuses into research centers with the intent of 
achieving a major reputation as a research university; (8) whether 
educational quality at the undergraduate level is being sacrificed by 
too much concentration on faculty research, graduate studies, and 
consultation; (9) whether the university should conduct college 
preparatory courses; and (10) the extent to which the university 
knows whether it is providing the necessary skills and education to 
its students. (GLR) 
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ough Questions 



AM USED TO TOUGH QUESTIONS 

about the State University. I get them in the 
course of testimony before the higher education and 
fiscal committees of the Legislature, in discussions 
with the Division of the Budget, in meetings with 
reporters and editorial boards, and in one-on-one 
conversations with this states business and civic 
leaders. Some questions reveal a suspicion that 
something may be wrong with the State University. 
Many of the tough questions pick up on themes from 
the national press, usually reflecting anger at the 
nation s leading (.often private) research universities 

9 



and having no direct basis in a perception about 
SUNY, other than that SUNY, too, is a "university 1 
and therefore thought likely to be guilty of whatever 
Stanford or Harvard was recently found guilty (for- 
getting, perhaps, that most of SUNY is undergradu- 
ate education, even community colleges, and bears 
faint resemblance to Stanford or Harvard). Some of 
the questions reflect an understandable frustration 
with the public sector generally. Some reflect a frus- 
tration with New York's relatively high taxes (not 
knowing that SUNY gets a far lower percentage of 
these tax revenues than do the public university sys- 
tems of most states). 

« 

But all of the questions are honest and reasonable. 
Very few reflect any preconceived animus toward 
public higher education or toward the State 
University of New York. Many go^ to the heart of 
problems that we recognize and are striving to cor- 
rect or improve. And all deserve thoughtful and can- 
did answers. 

Following, then, are the ten toughest ques- 
tions 1 get about SUNY, together with my best 
answers. I am pleased always to have them asked 
because, hard as they are, they are eminently answer- 
able, and I firmly believe that the State University of 
New York, for all the goals that still lie before us, is a 
quality, cost-effective system of w r hich the citizens of 
this state can be proud. 



We hear lots of numbers that purport to 
describe "cuts": loss of tax dollar support, cuts in 
total budget, cuts in total budget adjusted for infla- 
tion, cuts a tb the base" and "one-time cuts," cuts in 
the most recent year versus cuts over longer penods 
of time, etc. what is the most meaningful meas- 
ure OF THE LOSSES INCURRED IN RECENT YEARS BY 

the state-operated campuses and the commu- 
nity colleges? 

For the State-operated and 
funded campuses, the real net downsizing of 
the system has been about $200 million, or 
about lo percent of our total operating 
expenditures, over the past four years, that 
includes adjusting for our own inflation (which has 
actually been very low because salaries have been 
frozen for the last two years), and after a doubling of 
tuition. The cut to the community colleges is more 
difficult to describe because of the interplay of stat£ 
support, sponsor support, and 'tuition and because of 
the differences among the 30 community colleges. 
They have lost in the last three years virtually all cat- 
egorical program support — more than $29 million 
in special vocational and firm-specific course aid — . 
plus nearly $18 million in base aid, before any esti- 
mate of losses due to uncovered wage and salary and 
general price increases. 

If one were to take a longer sweep of time, 




the cuts taken by the State-operated campuses since 
the mid-1970s have been in the range of 15 to 20 



corresponding current expenditures, equal to the 
combined total staffs and state purpose budgets of 
the university centers at Albany and Binghamton, the 
colleges at Buffalo, Brockport, Potsdam, and Farm- 
ingdale, and the statutory SUNY College of Ceramics 
at Alfred University. 



WASN'T SUNY ACTUALLY OVERBUILT IN 
THE ROCKEFELLER YEARS, .AND HAVEN'T THE CUTS 
IN RECENT YEARS JUST BEEN A KIND OF "RIGHT-SIZ- 
ING," BRINGING SUNY DOWN TO AN APPROPRIATE 
LEVEL THAT THE NEW YORK STATE TAXPAYERS CAN 
AFFORD? 



t_X/. NO. SUNY NOT ONLY WAS NOT 
"OVERBUILT", IT IS STILL A FAR, FAR SMALLER AND 
LEANER SYSTEM, FOR THE SIZE OF THE STATE, THAN 
ALMOST ANY OTHER STATE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM. 
SUNY LOOKS LARGE ONLY BECAUSE NEW YORK 
STATE IS LARGE AND BECAUSE THE SUNY SYSTEM, 
UNLIKE THE SYSTEMS OF CALIFORNIA AND MOST 
OTHER STATES, INCLUDES ITS COMMUNITY COL- 
LEGES. (For example, SUNY has about 200,000 stu- 
dents in 30 community colleges; California enrolls 
over 1 million community college students m 107 



percent — a loss of some 5,800 faculty and staff and 





community college districts — but these are not 1 
counted in the total enrollments given for either of 
California s two university systems.) 

In per capita spending on its entire public 
higher education sector (SUNY and CUNY combined), 
New York State ranks only 43rd among the 50 states. 
In percentage of its tax dollars that are spent on all of 
public higher education, New York State ranks a lean 
47th among the 50 states. In fact, public higher edu- 
cation is the only significant expenditure on which 
New York State spends far less — per capita or per 
dollar of state personal income — than most states. 

The common charge of the "overbuilt" sys- 
tem may stem in part from the speed at which the system 
was built up, mainly in the 1960s — a speed that was forced 
upon this state because it-was the only state in the Union, by 
the late 1940s, that did not yet have a state university. A 
few of those who continue to charge "overbuilt" 
reflect the peculiarly New York and New England 
view that private higher education is inherently "bet- 
ter" than public higher education — a view that I 
- believe to be shortsighted, old fashioned, and just 
plain wrong. This state is well served by the combi- 
rtation of its State University system, the City 
University system, and an extensive sector of fine 
private universities and colleges, assisted by New 
York State TAP and Bundy aid. But public higher 
education in New York is in no way "overbuilt. " 

m 
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Doesn't SUNY have to solve its prob- 
lems BY CLOSING ONE OR MORE OF ITS 64 CAM- 
PUSES? 

lX/a campus might someday HAVE TO 

BE CLOSED — BUT ONLY IF THE STATE CON ) INUES 

TO WITHDRAW RESOURCES FROM THE SYSTEM AS A 

WHOLE, AND ONLY THEN BECAUSE THE CUTS HAVE 

ALREADY BEEN SO DEEP AND DAMAGING THAT SOME 

t 

CAMPUSES MAY HAVE TO BE PROTECTED AT ALMOST 
ANY COST INCLUDING THE CLOSURE OF OTHER- 
WISE VIABLE,* QUALITY SCHOOLS AND CAMPUSES, It 

is important to note, though, that there are no cam- 
puses, even after the recent deep cuts, that deserve to 
tie eliminated — that is, no campuses that are too 
small to be viable, or too expensive for their mission, 
*or no longer attractive to students or employers, or 
otherwise no longer fulfilling their mission with 
quality. 

Furthermore, those who call for campus 
closure rarely consider the associated reab costs of 
closure: the waste of physical assets, the costs of relo- 
cating students to other campuses (most of them 
already overcrowded), the economic loss to a c im- 
munity dependent on the state campus, or the very 
real but hard to measure costs of lost opportunities, 
lost quality of life, and lost prestige and confidence. 




sr* Even if SUNY should not, or cannot, 

CLOSE WHOLE CAMPUSES, CAN'T THE CAMPUSES 
SPECIALIZE MORE AND ELIMINATE WASTEFUL DUPLI- 
CATION? 

*J*^The State University of New 
york is the comprehensive state university 

for all of new york state and its mission 

and programs must be accordingly broad and 
widely distributed. it is neither "wasteful" 
nor even "duplicative" in any meaningful 
sense to teach english and history and math- 
ematics and economics and biology and other 
core disciplines on all or.most campuses, 

A program or department would be "waste- 
fully duplicative" only if it served no productive pur- 
pose on one or more of the campuses on which it 
was found, and if the state and the students of SUNY 
would be just as well served were these to be shut 
down and the students and resources shifted and 
consolidated. The problem with such a prescription 
presented as a nqjv strategy is that "closure and con- 
solidation * has been going on, unrelentingly, for 
nearly two decades. We have not been cutting across 
the board, but purposefully and selectively, both 
among and within campuses. Presidents, vice presi- 
dents, deans, and the Central Administrative staff are 
always searching for programs that can responsibly 
be eliminated, because departments and programs 
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and faculty lines that are eliminated are the only 



the university has Begun a great many during these 
years of overall cutbacks. In short, there is already an 
extraordinary incentive to eliminate any program 
that is wasteful or unnecessary — which is why 
some 35 programs have been so eliminated or con- 
solidated in the State-operated campuses since 
January 1989. Another 28 programs have been de- 
- activated. The elimination of unnecessary programs 
is, very simply, an on-going process that will con- 
tinue — but that does not present any "hitherto 
undiscovered" way to handle the state s tremendous 
withdrawal of resources from the State University. 



CAN'T SUNY SOLVE ITS BUDGET PROBLEMS 



JUST BY MAKING THE FACULTY WORK A LITTLE 
HARDER? OR AT LEAST COULDN'T THE FACULTY BE 
MADE TO TEACH MORE AS OPPOSED TO DOING ALL 
THIS RESEARCH THAT IS OF QUESTIONABLE USE TO 
ANYONE? 



•^ y. THE NOTION OF FACULTY EITHER 
IGNORING THEIR WORK ALTOGETHER AND LIVING A 
LIFE OF EASE, OR OF IGNORING THEIR STUDENTS 
AND TEACHING RESPONSIBILITIES AND TENDING 
ONLY TO RESEARCH OR CONSULTING, IS A 



ways both to meet the seemingly never-ending 
budget cuts and to fund new programs — of which 





WIDESPREAD VIEW IN THE UNITED STATES, GIVEN 
IMPETUS BY A NUMBER OF "K<SS AND TELL" BOOKS 
AND BY RECENT "POLITICALLY LOADED" CONGRES- 
SIONAL TESTIMONY, SUPPOSEDLY BY INSIDERS, IN 
SUPPORT OF THE "LAZY OR SELF-SERVING PROFES- 
SOR" thesis, but it is not true. It is unfair to the 
academic profession. And it does damage to colleges 
and universities and to the students they serve by 
making it seem (to some) as though great cuts can be 
taken, and no "real damage" be done by simply hav- 
ing the remaining faculty and staff work harder, 

WHAT IS THE TRUTH ABOUT WORKLOADS? FirSt of all, 

the workload of any professor contains many tasks 
besides standing before a class: lecture preparation; 
examination preparation and grading; keeping fully 
abreast of one s field, including extensive reading, 
conferring, and corresponding; new course prepara- 
tion; teaching via independent study; departmental, 
school, and university-wide tasks of curriculum 
review, evaluation of colleagues for promotion and 
tenure, and general governance; advising students; 
writing recommendations for students seeking grad- 
uate school or employment; mentoring graduate and 
post-doctoral students; and many more — not to 
mention research and scholarship in one s discipline, 
plus all of the tasks of grant-writing and other 
preparatory groundwork for a program of continuing 
scholarship and publication. 

Within this mix of activities, generally com- 
mon to all faculty, the emphasis varies enormously. 



appropriately, by the mission of the institution. 
Faculty at community colleges and the colleges of 
technology — fully 53 percent of all SUNYs non- 
medical faculty — teach a standard load of five 
courses (frequently more, on "overload"), plus all of 
the other tasks enumerated above, but with no 
requirement to conduct publishable research as such 
— although some of them still do. These faculty, in 
fact, need far more time to keep up with their fields 
and to engage in the mind-expanding challenge* of 
research and publication. 

The university college faculty (e.g., at New - 
Paltz, Cortland, Pittsburgh, and the other largely 
• baccalaureate campuses) teach three or four courses 
plus all of the other tasks cited above, including the 
expectation of continuing scholarship, which may be 
in the form of research and publication, or the writ- 
ing of texts and other curricular materials, or the cre- 
ation and presentation of artistic or literary works. 

Faculty at the four research university cen- 
ters (Albany, Binghamton, Buffalo, and Stony Brook) 
must produce published research and stay at the 
very forefront of their fields, in addition to teaching 
undergraduate, graduate, and post-doctoral students. 
Their standard classroom teaching loads are lighter 
than for the university colleges or the two-year col- 
leges — typically two or sometimes three courses — 
but their teaching loads of graduate thesis supervi- 
sion, student advisement, and postdoctoral mentor- 
ing may be very extensive. Also, the demands from 



the outside — for manuscript reviews, expert testi- 
mony, service on national scientific panels, consult- 

* 

ing with state and federal agencies, and the like — 
are also extensive and are an important part of what 
these faculty are expected to do. 

AM I CLAIMING, THEN, THAT ALL SUNY FACULTY 
ARE PARAGONS OF PRODUCTIVITY? Of COUrSe nOt. 

The most distinguishing characteristic of the profes- 
soriate is that it is a profession: meaning, in part, that 
its members have very great freedom in how their 
time is actually spent. For those faculty who are dili- 
gent and ambitious, the burdens of the job ,can 
become brutal: their tasks never end, and they can 
labor for incredible hours, consuming evenings and 
all weekends, trying to be first rate as a teacher, as a 
scholar, and as a professional colleague. On the other 
hand, if a faculty member has lost the ambition or 
drive that he or. she may once have had, and chooses 
to get by with miniijial effort, the professorial life can 
be relatively easy, if unrewarding. 

What colleges and universities need to do 
better than they generally have is to find ways to 
stimulate, motivate, assist and, if truly warranted, 
discipline or terminate those few who have become 
hopelessly unproductive. The best assurance that 
their number is few is simply the enormous pressure 
on the academic departments to do more with less 
and the consequent powerful peer pressure on the 
less productive few, from the department chair and 
the members, to carry an appropriate load. 



In short, "faculty productivity" everywhere 
in America is an issue mainly in the research univer-^ 
sities, and then for those relatively few who may 
have lost their drive or their pride, and is a challenge 
to the administration to be solved in ways that are 
consistent with the character of a profession and 
with the fact that the American professoriate, overall, 
is the most productive in the world in both teaching 
effectiveness and research output. In fact, faculty 
productivity is not, contrary to a good deal of popu- 
lar 'if uninformed opinion, a scandal or a "dark side 
to the university" or a way to cut further the 
resources to the university without a great loss to its 
reputation, quality, and enrollment. 



£>/♦ ISN'T'SUNY STILL A TERRIFIC BARGAIN? 
CAN'T TUITION STILL GO UP A LOT, AT LEAST FOR 
THE CHILDREN OF THE AFFLUENT, AS LONG AS 
STATE AND FEDERAL FINANCIAL AID IS THERE FOR 
THOSE WHO NEED IT? 



MENT FOR ANY STUDENT OR FAMILY. BUT THE COST 
TO A STUDENT FOR A FULL YEAR IN RESIDENCE AT 
ONE OF THE UNIVERSITY CENTERS OR COLLEGES IS 



NOT SEEM "CHEAP," MUCH LESS "TOO CHEAP." 





SUNY IS STILL A GOOD INVEST- 



NOW (1992-93) more than $9,000.' That does 



Certainly, it should not be an invitation to d mble 




SUNY tuition again, as was done in just the past two 
years. Tuition alone for undergraduate New York 
State students at the State-operated campuses is 
$2,650, which covers a full one-third of the actual 
instructional costs. All other charges for room, 
board, books, 'etc., cover all costs and generally total 
well over $6,000 annually. At these levels, most stu- 
dents require grants or loans or part-time work — or 
frequently all three. For example, in 1991-92, some 
51,000 State-operated SUNY students borrowed a 
total of $130 million to help with their costs 'of col- 
lege. In the same time period, 23,500 Community 
College students borrowed a total of $41 million. 

Tuition in SUNY only seems truly low to 
those who are comparing it with tuitions at private 



colleges. It may be that some upper middle class 
families would be happy to pay a higher tuition for 
SUNY if they had to. But this does not, in itself, obvi- 
ate the appropriateness of a truly public university, 
accessible to all at a modest cost, even to those who 
have the means to pay more. Some of the middle and 
upper-middle income class even like getting some- 
thing of quality in return for some of their not incon- 
siderable state taxes! 



X ♦ LET'S TALK QUALITY. FOR ALL OF NEW 
YORK'S INVESTMENT IN ITS STATE UNIVERSITY, 
SHOULDN'T THERE BE AT LEAST ONE CAMPUS WITH 




THE REPUTATION, SAY, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN, OR WISCONSIN, OR BERKELEY? 

NEW YORK STATE, UNFORTU- 
NATELY AND I BELIEVE UNWISELY, CHOSE TO NOT 
HAVE A PUBLIC RESEARCH UNIVERSITY UNTIL THE 
LATE 1950S AND EARLY 1 960'S, WHEN THE STATE 

University Trustees, the Legislature, and the 
governor prevailed over the powerful oppo- 
sition of the state's private universities, and 

EVEN OF THE REGENTS, AND PROCEEDED WITKK 

THE PLAN TO DEVELOP THE FOUR RESEARCH UNI- 

\ 

VERSITY CENTERS AT ALBANY, BlNGHAMTON, 

buffalo, and Stony Brook. By that time, the 

great public research universities of the Midwest and 

West had been in existence for a century or more and 

had been among the world's leaders in research for 

i 

more than half that time. They had been poised to 
receive the lion's share of the immediate post-World 
War II federal investment in research and research 
infrastructure. Asa result of this enormous head 
start, for example, and of far more generous state tax 
support, California's nine research university centers 
in 1992 had aggregate revenues of just under $7 bil- 
lion — compared with some $2 billion for SUNY's 
four university centers and two health science cen- 
ters. 

Thus, in sheer size, total research budget, 
established scholarly reputation, athletic fame, or 
dominant position within the state, SUNYs 




university centers do not yet measure up to 



California or Michigan. At the same time, and mea- 
sured solely by quality of faculty and research out- 



catching up, and a number of our departments and 
professional schools rank near the top in the nation. 
Furthermore, the SUNY research university centers 
have kept a humane scale and an allegiance to teach- 
ing as well as to scholarship that is unmatched by the 
much older giant public universities or systems. 

For the relatively small, and in recent years 
quite unstable, investment from New York State, 
SUNY has returned a bountiful measure of quality 
and prestige. B.ut we .should aim to place more of our 
graduate and advanced professional schools in the 
front ranks of America's research universities — and 
in time we will be .aere. 



♦ MORE ON QUALITY: WHAT ARE THE UNDER- 
GRADUATES GETTING IN SUNY? AREN'T THEY TAK- 
ING A BACK SEAT TO FACULTY RESEARCH, GRADUATE 
STUDIES, AND CONSULTING? 



•J</. UNDERGRADUATES AND UNDER- 
GRADUATE EDUCATION ARE THE OVERWHELMING PRI- 
ORITY AT SUNY'S 13 UNIVERSITY COLLEGES, 30 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES AND 6 COLLEGES OF TECH- 
NOLOGY. Only in the 4 university centers and the 



put, SUNY s university centers have been clearly 





other doctoral campuses do research and graduate 
education rise, appropriately, to a higher priority, 
And even in these university centers can be found . 
some of the most creative and exciting programs in 
undergraduate education anywhere ia the nation < — 
in addition to some extraordinary involvement of 
undergraduates in research and scholarship that 
could only take place at a research university. 

Yes, graduate students carry some of the 
teaching load. But they are given special seminars in ■ 
teaching, and they are evaluated and mentored by 
senior faculty — both to make them better prepared 
and more marketable for their first full-time teaching 
jobs when they leave the university, and also to 
assure the best possible learning experience for the 
undergraduates. 

Undergraduate students who want mainly 
senior professors devoted only to their undergradu- 
ate classes, and who are not especially enriched by 
the larger scale and heavier scholarly orientations of 
the research university, are probably better off at 
smaller undergraduate colleges. But this is a matter 
of student preference and learning goals, not of 
l good or bad teaching," or "committed or uncommit- 
ted faculty." There will always be faculty who give 
insufficient attention to their teaching, in the colleges 
as well as the university centers, just as there will 
always be some combinations of learning styles and 
teaching styles that simply do not work. But good 
teaching and the quality of undergraduate education 




are unquestionably important throughout the State 
University — and there is abundant testimony to this 
happy fact. 

We might add, though, that both under- 



the inevitable loss of teaching faculty and support 
staff during the past four years. Many of the under- 
graduate colleges that are held out as models of qual- 



of $15,000 and up, endowments per student of 
$50,000-$ 100,000, and student/faculty ratios as rich 
as 10 to 1. SUNY is simply not supported at any- 
where near this level of resources or faculty-pe;- 
student. Nevertheless, I am proud of our quality * 
undergraduate education, and I believe that it will 
begin to improve again when the state ceases its bud- 
get cutting and begins to restore some of the 
resources recently lost. 



♦ Still more on quality: we hear about 

STUDENTS WHO HAVE NO BUSINESS IN COLLEGE, 
WHO SUPPOSEDLY CANNOT WRITE, AND WHO ARE, AT 
BEST, JUST LEARNING WHAT THEY SHOULD HAVE 
LEARNED IN HIGH SCHOOL. IS THIS WHAT OUR COL- 
LEGES SHOULD BE DOING? « 



graduate and graduate education has clearly suffered 
from the huge withdrawal of state tax resources and 



ity are very small, selective institutions with tuitions 





Higher education in the 



20 



United States, unlike higher education in vir- 
tually ALL OF THE REST OF THE WORLD, IS FOR 
ANYONE WHO CAN BENEFIT AND WHO IS WILLING TO 
TRY AND TO MAKE SOME FINANCIAL SACRIFICE TO DO 

so. k is true that the United States — and the State 
University of New York — has students, particularly 
in the educational opportunity centers and in the 
community colleges and the two-year colleges of 
technology, and even in the beginning semesters of 
some of the four-year colleges and universities, who 
would not find places in the higher educational sys- 
tems of many other countries. Some will not make it 
through the first year, but will have had a fair "sec- 
ond chance" — and that, in this nation, is important. 
Many will complete several, even many, courses suc- 
cessfully and leave short of a degree, but with impor- 
tant gains in learning and maturation and a better 
understanding of their interests and abilities. And 
many of these "late bloomers," who would not have 
had such a chance in other societies, do complete 
their degrees; more^than a few with honors, and go 
on to be far more productive and personally fulfilled 
because of this nation s emphasis on higher educa- 
tional access and the chance that was given to, or 
"taken on," them. 

It may be that we are teaching some subject 
matter that should have been learned .in high school. 
Perhaps some day we shall have to do less of this. 
But in the meantime, as long as there are tens of 
thousands "of young Und some not sc young) adults 



who have a great deal to learn and the apparent incli- 
nation to learn it now, even if they "should have" 



mously fortunate to have a system of higher 
education, including SUNY, CUNY, and many inde- 
pendent and proprietary colleges, that can fulfill 
these inclinations and do so cost-effectively. 



DOES SUNY KNOW THAT ITS UNDERGRADUATES ARE 
OBTAINING THE KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS THAT THEY 
NEED FOR SUCCESSFUL CAREERS AND MEANINGFUL 
LIVES IN THE 2 1 ST CENTURY? 



^J<K The toughest questions to ask are 
those that are hardest to answer. Such is the case 
with questions of what is educational quality and 
how do we know when we have achieved it. No one 

HAS DEVELOPED A PERFECT DESCRIPTION OF THE 
KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS REQUIRED FOR SUCCESS IN 
THE TWENTY- FIRST CENTURY. NOR HAVE VALID 
TESTS BEEN DESIGNED TO DECIDE WHETHER STU- 
DENTS HAVE, IN FACT, ACQUIRED THE BREADTH AND 
DEPTH OF LEARNING THEY SHOULD HAVE ATTAINED 
IN COLLEGE. 

Despite these difficulties, SUNY campuses 
have done more than most colleges and universities 
to define the learning goals expected of their gradu- 



learned it earlifcr, we should consider ourselves enor- 




A FINAL QUESTION ON QUALITY: HOW 




ates and to design the means of determining the 
extent to which their students have actually achieved 
them. Much of higher education continues to judge 
educational quality in -quantitative terms by counting 
the size of budgets, the number of faculty and 
research projects, and the student scores on SAT 
exams. SUNTs assessment program takes a different 
tack. It defines undergraduate quality on results, not 
resources — of what students learn in college rather 
than what they knew when admitted to campus. 

SUNY REQUIRES ALL ITS CAMPUSES 

COMMUNITY COLLEGES AND STATE-OPERATED UNITS 

TO SPELL OUT THE KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS 

EXPECTED OF GRADUATES AND TO SPECIFY THE 
MEANS OF DETERMINING WHETHER THESE GOALS 

have been reached. Each campus has submitted to 
SUNYs Provost for approval a comprehensive 
"Assessment Plan/' These plans set forth student 
go&ls in writing, mathematics, and critical thinking 
, and problem solving along with general learning in 
humanities, arts, fences, and social sciences. They 
also include specialized objectives for undergraduate 
programs, along with general goals for student social 
and personal development. Each plan must also indi- 
cate the means for determining whether. students are 
actually achieving the desired outcomes in each of 
these areas of assessment. 

AS MIGHT BE EXPECTED IN AN EDUCA- 
TIONAL SYSTEM AS DIVERSE AS SUNY, OUR CAM- 
PUSES ARE AT DIFFERENT STAGES OF DEVELOPING 
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plans in place in basic skills, and most show an array 
of assessment activities in their undergraduate majors. 
Not surprisingly, given the range and diversity of goals 
in general education, less progress has been made in 
this area, though even here, several SUNY campuses 
have won national recognition for their innovative 
approaches to assessment. SUNY campuses are clearly 
struggling with the difficulty of designing goals in stu- 
■dent personal and social development that reflect 
common values while insisting that any value system 
in a diverse and pluralistic society must recognize that 
differences are both inevitable and desirable. 

SUNY campuses are using a full range of 
assessment techniques including standardized and 
campus-designed tests; student and alumni surveys; 
and student portfolios and focus groups. Annual 
reports from campuses also indicate what they have 
learned from their assessment activities, and how 
they plan to use these findings to improve institu- 
tional and student performance. 

Though the task of determining 
learning goals and the means of judging suc- 
cess is always daunting and never complete, 
the suny system and its campuses have 
achieved national recognition for assess- 
ment- and unlike assessment in other states, 
suny initiated its program to improve perfor- 
mance, not in response to a mandate from 
state government. . 
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